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Trade Thrives Between U.S. and Latin America 


Countries to the South Play Vital Role in Our Economic Well-being 


In observance of Pan American Day, 
April 14, this issue of THE AMERICAN 
OBSERVER and its companion publica- 
tion, the Weekly News Review, devotes 
considerable space to Latin America. 
For this reason, some of the regular 
features have been omitted. The next 
issue will contain the customary mate- 
rial. 


S a market for our commercial ex- 

ports, Latin America is as impor- 

tant to the United States as all of Eu- 

rope. It is more important than Asia, 
Africa, and Australia combined. 

The lands to the south are equally 
important as a source of imports. In 
fact, Latin America is the only region 
in which we have been buying more 
in recent years than we have been 
selling. 

Attention has been focused on these 
facts since Dr. Milton S. Eisenhower 
completed a survey of the 20 independ- 
ent republics of Central and South 
America. On the request of his 
brother, President Eisenhower, he 
made a special study of America’s re- 
lations with its neighbors to the south. 

Dr. Eisenhower reported that stable, 
satisfactory relations between the U.S. 
and the nations of Latin America are 
vital. He said that (1) the economic 
well-being of the U. S. is affected by 
our relations with these countries; (2) 
the U. S. is of key importance to all 
Latin American nations, both as a 
market for their products and as a 
source of essential imports. 

Industrial production is expanding 
rapidly in Latin America today. It 





H. C. LANKS 
OIL from Venezuela is one of the many 
products, chiefly raw materials, that we 
buy from Latin American nations 


has nearly doubled.in Argentina in 
the past 15 years. In Chile, it has 
more .than doubled. It has almost 
doubled in Mexico. Economic expan- 
sion has been so great that 18 per cent 
of all the world’s trade now is carried 
on with Latin America. 

Thus, said Dr. Eisenhower, Latin 
America is destined to be an economi- 
cally powerful area of the globe. Her 





people are on the march, determined 
to improve their standards of living. 
They have the resources and the man- 
power to do it. 

These are some of the facts that 
U. S. government officials will keep in 
mind as they get ready for next fall’s 
Inter-American Trade Conference at 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. At this meet- 
ing, trade relations between our coun- 
try and Latin America will be thor- 
oughly discussed. 

Type of trade. The general nature 
of the trade between the U. S. and 
Latin America is this: We buy great 
amounts of raw materials from the 
countries of that area; in exchange, 
we ship manufactured articles to them. 
The reason for this is that those na- 
tions have an abundance of natural 


resources to export, but relatively few 


factories for turning out finished prod- 
ucts. 

Rich in resources. Latin America 
exports great quantities of valuable 
minerals, coffee, sugar, wool, meat, co- 
coa, and bananas. Chile, for instance, 
has the biggest copper ore deposit in 
the world. Brazil owns one fourth of 





GENERAL FOODS 


COFFEE for U. S. comes from this 


region. Above, a Brazilian planter has 
a cup as he starts his day’s work. 


the world’s known reserve of high 
grade iron ore. 

Fourteen of the 20 republics export 
coffee, and Brazil alone exports nearly 
60 per cent of the world’s supply. 
Cuba is a leading producer of sugar. 
Venezuela ranks second only to the 
U. S. in the production of oil. Bolivia 
is the second largest tin producer. 
Peru leads the world in the production 
of vanadium and bismuth, two ele- 
ments which are combined with other 
metals to give them special properties. 

U. S. imports. During World War 
II, Central and South America were 
our most important sources for some 
20 strategic materials urgently needed 
by our industries. Included among 
them were petroleum, copper, lead, tin, 
manganese, tungsten, mercury, plati- 
num, bauxite, sodium nitrate, and io- 
dine. 


Out of the total raw materials we 
import, 60 per cent of the copper is 
shipped to us from Latin America, as 
is 80 percent of the crude oil, and 75 
percent of our foreign purchases of 
mercury, cadmium (used to make 
wires stronger), and graphites (used 
in pencils, paints, and lubricants). 

In addition to this extensive trade 
in minerals, the U. S. gets 95 per cent 
of its coffee from Brazil, Colombia, 
and Central America. Eighty-five per 
cent of our sugar comes from Cuba and 





THREE LIONS 


WE SELL machines of all kinds to 


Latin America—tractors, automobiles, 
and, as shown above, manufacturing 
equipment for textile mills 


the Caribbean area. We buy bananas 
from Colombia, Costa Rica, Ecuador, 
Guatemala, Honduras, and Panama. 
We get beef from Argentina, Para- 
guay, and Uruguay. Much of our 
wool comes from Argentina and Uru- 
guay. Brazil, the Dominican Repub- 
lic, Ecuador, Haiti, and Panama send 
us large amounts of cocoa. 

U. S. exports. Latin America’s in- 
dustry is expanding more now than 
ever before. For this reason, the area’s 
great need is for machinery, all sorts 
of iron and steel products, textiles, 
and chemicals. 

Last year, machinery ranked as a 
major item of export from the U. S. 
to every one of the 20 Latin American 
nations. Most of it was industrial, 
agricultural, and electrical equipment. 
Thirteen of the 20 nations listed auto- 
mobiles and chemicals as leading im- 
port products from the U.S. We also 
shipped great quantities of textiles. 

For an idea of the size of our ex- 
port trade with Latin America, con- 
sider these figures: These countries 
buy half of all the automobiles that 
are exported from the U.S. They buy 
half of the medical products we ex- 
port, and about 40 per cent ofall the 
industrial machinery and chemical 
products that are shipped from the 
U. S. They also purchase nearly 35 
per cent of all the agricultural ma- 
chinery that we sell abroad. 

Two-way trade. In other words, the 
U.S. is the biggest trader in Latin 





UNITED FRUIT CO 
U. S. EQUIPMENT for hospitals and 
doctors, as well as drugs and chemicals, 
are also sold to Latin America 


America. In dollar value, the U. S. 
buys 49 per cent of all the goods ex- 
ported by the countries south of our 
border. Latin America gets 51 per 
cent of all its imports from us. 

In recent years this trade has in- 
creased rapidly. In 1953, the U. S. im- 
ported almost 314 billion dollars’ worth 
of goods from Latin America. That 
was 44 per cent more than we imported 
from this area five years ago. At the 
same time, we exported nearly 3 bil- 
lion dollars’ worth of goods to the 
southern republics. 

The dollars we pay out to these coun- 
tries, when we buy minerals, coffee, 
sugar, and other items, are used by 
them to buy our machinery, industrial 
equipment, and consumer goods. It is 
imperative today that we in the United 
States keep producing industrial ma- 
chinery and all the modern military 
equipment needed for our armed 
forces. In order to do so, we must have 
a steady flow of raw materials from 
Latin America. 

U. S. investments. Close to 30 per 
cent of all U. S. private capital in- 
vested abroad is in Latin America. The 
total last year came to about 6 billion 
dollars, which is more than the total 
amount of U. S. money invested in any 
other part of the world except Canada. 

This money generally earns a good 
return for those who invest it. At 
the same time, it helps develop new 
Latin American industries. These new 
industries, in turn, provide work at 
good wages for many people who other- 
wise would be unemployed. 

Economic problems. Despite the 
fact that trade between the U. S. and 
Latin America is generally thriving, a 
number of serious problems exist. 
Latin American lands complain about 
certain U. S. trade practices. We, in 
turn, are critical of some of the steps 
taken by Latin American nations with 
respect to trade. 

Complaints made by Latin Amer- 
icans from time to time about U. S. 
trade policies are as follows: 

(Concluded on page 2) 
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THE PAN AMERICAN REPUBLICS. 


DRAWN FOR THE AMERICAN OBSERVER BY JOHNSON 
The few European colonies also shown 


on the map are not included in the Organization of American States, whose self- 
governing members cooperate in various ways. 


Trade with Latin America 


(Concluded from page 1) 


“By imposing tariffs and setting up 
other trade barriers, the United States 
prevents us from selling as many prod- 
otherwise could to the 
American people. When these trade 
barriers are set up, we suffer badly 
and are not able to earn dollars to buy 
U. S. products in return. 

“We wish, that the United 
States would not make sudden changes 
in its trade policies. We never know 
what to expect next. Sometimes the 
U. S. will buy tremendous quantities 
of a certain product for months—and 
then will abruptly stop its purchases. 
When this happens, unemployment and 
hard times result in the producing 
Why can’t you work out 
some kind of a stockpiling program 
that will keep purchases at a fairly 
steady rate? 

“Moreover, we feel that in recent 
years we have not received the finan- 
cial aid from the U. S. that we deserve. 
Almost all Latin American countries 
wholeheartedly supported the U. S. 
throughout World War II, yet since 
the war, the United States has poured 
money into Europe and Asia and has 
practically ignored us. We feel, too, 
that private businessmen in the U. S. 
should be more willing to invest their 
money in our enterprises.” 

U. S. views on inter-American trade 
follow: 

“We recognize the need for a thriv- 
ing trade with Latin America, and we 
shall try to promote it. If the recom- 
mendations of Milton Eisenhower and 
others who have recently investigated 
the trade problem are followed, trade 
barriers will not be increased. At the 
same time, Latin Americans should re- 


ucts as we 


too, 


country. 


member that this principle works two 
ways: we do not like the restrictions 
that certain Latin American countries 
have made to keep out some of our 
products. 

“We are giving Latin America a 
limited amount of economic aid, but it 
is only common sense that the bulk of 
our funds go where they are most ur- 
gently needed. Our big goal is to stop 
the spread of communism—thus, a 
good deal of our postwar aid has gone 
to such lands as France, Italy, Korea, 
and Indochina. The communist threat 
is much more acute in these lands than 
it is in Latin America as a whole. It 
is just as important to the Latin Amer- 
icans as it is to us that communism be 
checked in Europe and Asia before it 
threatens this hemisphere. 

“The economic position of many 
Latin American countries would im- 
prove if they were not so dependent on 
one product—for example, coffee in 
Brazil, sugar in Cuba, and tin in Bo- 
livia. If the demand for one of these 
items drops, the producing country 
faces an economic crisis. The solution 
would appear to be for these countries 
to develop additional crops and prod- 
ucts. In other words, they should not 
put all their eggs in one basket. 

‘“‘Americans would be more inclined 
to invest money in Latin America if 
the governments in some of these lands 
were more stable. The establishment 
of sound, democratic governments 
throughout the area will encourage in- 
vestors and create conditions favorable 
for trade.” 

These matters will come up at next 
fall’s trade conference in Rio de Ja- 
neiro, Brazil. 


A Look to 


the South 


The Vast Latin American Area Is Larger Than the U. S. with 
a Population Nearly Equal to Ours 


HE American lands to the south of 

us cover a vast area on the globe. 
They reach southward from the United 
States for a distance of more than 
7,000 miles. They are stretched out 
from the temperate regions of Mexico, 
across the Equator with its heat, and 
downward to within 500 miles of the 
ice and cold of the Antarctic. 

The 20 Latin American republics to- 
gether are more than 2% times larger 
than the United States. Brazil alone, 
largest of the southern countries, is 
bigger than our 48 states. Total popu- 
lation of the republics is close to 160,- 
000,000, or almost equal to our own. 

The regions. Mountains run down 
the western coasts from Mexico to the 
southern tip of Chile. Highest peak 
is Aconcagua, in the famous Andes 
chain. On the frontier between Ar- 
gentina and Chile, this peak is more 
than four miles above sea level. Desert 
land takes up a strip of South Amer- 
ica’s central coast along the Pacific 
Ocean. 

The Amazon River basin, sur- 
rounded by jungles, fills the central 
part of the South American continent. 
Grassy lowlands lie both to the north 
and to the south of the Amazon basin. 
The Amazon itself, often called King 
of waters, rises in the Andes Moun- 
tains in Peru. It winds eastward for 
3,900 miles through Brazil to the At- 
lantic Ocean. 

Latin America has few really big 
lakes, but it does claim to have the 
highest big one in the world. It is 
Lake Titicaca, in the Andes Mountains 
between Peru and Bolivia. Lake Titi- 
caca is about 21% miles above sea level. 
It is almost three times as large as 
the state of Rhode Island. 

The people. They are of many 
races and mixtures of races. Indians, 
the native people of Latin America, 
now live chiefly in Guatemala, Bolivia, 
Ecuador, Peru, and Mexico. Negroes 
live chiefly in Haiti. Spanish people 
are found in all of Latin America. 
They are descendants of early settlers 
who once ruled large parts of the area 
as colonies of Spain. Many Portu- 
guese live in Brazil, which once was 


a Portuguese colony. In nearly all 
these lands, there is a varied mixture 
of peoples. 

Living standards. Latin America, as 
a whole, is far behind us from the 
standpoint of comfortable _ living. 
There are big cities, such as Rio de 
Janeiro and Buenos Aires, with big de- 
partment stores and many fine build- 
ings. The well-to-do drive automobiles 
and live in modern apartment houses 
or big homes. 

There are thousands of tiny villages, 
in which houses may be of mud walls, 
tile roofs, and dirt floors. Huts in 
warm areas may have thick grass 
roofs and walls of round, wooden slats 
which look something like fishing poles. 
There are huge cattle ranches and tiny 
farms. 

There are fine universities and col- 
leges and many well-educated men and 
women. But in most of the countries, 
one half to two thirds of the people 
cannot read and write. Progress is 
being made, but Latin America still 
has a long way to go on the road to bet- 
ter living. 

Governments. The 20 Latin Ameri- 
can nations are republics, but a number 
of them do not practice democracy as 
we know it. Several are looked upon 
as dictatorships. 

At present, the U. S. is greatly wor- 
ried about events in Guatemala— 
where communist influence seems to be 
growing. Brazil, Chile, and Mexico 
are three large countries in which free 
elections of presidents have been car- 
ried on in recent years. 

Defense. The large, thickly popu- 
lated Latin American republics can be 
of great help to us in time of war—as 
some of them showed during World 
War II. Through an Inter-American 
Defense Board, made up of military 
experts of the U.S. and Latin America, 
plans for continuous defense of the 
American world are being worked out. 

Spanish is the official language of 
18 of the republics. Portuguese is 
used in Brazil. French is spoken in 
Haiti, which once was a French colony. 
In addition, there are many Indian 
tongues, 
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These words on the sandwich cart in Caracas, Vene- 
The cart itself provides a good clue. 
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un 
OUR NEIGHBORS play a big role in 
the United Nations. This young woman 
from Chile is a UN secretary. 


COUNTRY BY COUNTRY 


The 20 Republics 


LTHOUGH they have much in 
common, the 20 Latin American 
republics differ from one another in 
numerous ways. Following is a 
thumbnail sketch of each of the coun- 
tries. 

Argentina, made up largely of a 
rolling, fertile plain, is one of the 
world’s leading exporters of wheat, 
corn, beef, mutton, and lamb. Pack- 
ing the meat is a leading industry. 
The bulk of exports go to European 
countries. 

Area: 1,073,000 square miles, about 
a third that of the U.S. Population: 
18,000,000. Buenos Aires, the capi- 
tal, is the largest city in South Amer- 
ica. Its population is over 3,300,000. 
The city is Argentina’s chief seaport, 
and is one of the world’s major avia- 
tion terminals. 

Bolivia is the biggest producer of 
tin in the Western Hemisphere, and 
is one of the world’s three biggest tin 
producers (Malaya ranks first, and 
Indonesia competes with Bolivia for 
second place). Lead, copper, and 
other minerals also are mined. 

Area: 416,000 square miles, about 
1% times as large as Texas. Popula- 
tion: 3,100,000. La Paz, the leading 
city, has a population of over 320,000. 
It is used as the capital city in prefer- 
ence to Sucre, population 40,000, 
which is the official capital. 

Brazil, with its huge plantations, 
tops the world in the output of coffee 
and castor beans, and ranks second in 
cocoa production. Rice and cotton are 
other products. Brazil is the only 
country in Latin America in which 
Portuguese is the official language. 

Area: 3,276,000 square miles. Brazil 
is the largest of South American na- 
tions and is a little bigger than the 
U.S. Population: 55,000,000. Rio de 
Janeiro, the capital, is the second larg- 
est city in Latin America. Its popu- 
lation is about 244 million. 

Chile is a narrow ribbon of land that 
stretches about half the length of 
South America, along the Pacific 
Ocean. Chile leads all nations in the 
production of copper. Nitrates, iron, 
and wool also are produced. 

Area: 286,000 square miles, about 
the same as that of Texas. Popula- 
tion: 6,000,000. Santiago, the capital, 
has a population of almost 114 million. 
Located in a valley between the Andes 
Mountains and the Pacific coastal 
range, Santiago is considered one of 
South America’s most attractive cities. 
It was founded in 1541. 

Colombia is a big exporter of a 
milder type of coffee than is grown 
in Brazil, and also produces large 





: COSTA RICAN TOURIST BUREAU 
BANANAS are a leading product of 
Central American nations and are ex- 
ported in large quantities 


of Latin America 


amounts of petroleum. A large share 
of the world’s emeralds comes from 
Colombia. 

éirea: 444,000 square miles, about 
three times that of California. Popu- 
lation: 11,300,000. Bogota, the capi- 
tal, has a population of nearly 650,000. 
The city has a very definite Spanish 
look, with large squares, cobblestone 
streets, and buildings with pleasant 
balconies. 

(Costa Rica is a small Central Ameri- 
can land that lives from the sale of 
coffee, bananas, cocoa, and tuna fish. 
To a much greater degree than most 
other Latin American countries, Costa 
Rica has developed a _ nation-wide 
school system. For more than 100 
years, Costa Ricans boast, they have 
had more teachers than soldiers. II- 
literacy has dropped from 70 per cent 
to about 15 per cent of the population 
in the past 50 years. 

Area: 23,000 square miles, or some- 
what less than that of West Virginia. 
Population: nearly 870,000. San Jose, 
capital and only large city, has a popu- 
lation of around 87,000. 

Cuba is Latin America’s big island 
republic, off the southern tip of Flor- 
ida. Sugar is Cuba’s leading export 
crop, and most of it is sold to the U. S. 
Some coffee, cocoa, and fruits also are 
produced. 

Area: 44,000 square miles, about 
that of Pennsylvania. Population: 
5,500,000. Havana, with a population 
of more than 650,000, is the capital. 
It is a favorite vacation spot for U. S. 
citizens. 

Dominican Republic. It takes up 

about two thirds of the island which 
Columbus called Hispaniola, or “Little 
Spain.” Sugar is the country’s most 
important crop. 
_ Area: 19,000 square miles, not quite 
twice that of Maryland. Population: 
2,200,000. Ciudad Trujillo, popula- 
tion 181,000, is the capital. 

Ecuador sits astride the Equator. It 
has hot, humid lowlands along the 
Pacific and cold, dry regions high in 
the snow-capped Andes Mountains. 
Cocoa is the chief farm crop. Rubber, 
coffee, gold, silver, copper, mercury, 
and oil are other products. Ecuador 
is one of the countries that make 
straw hats which we call “Panama 
hats.” 

Area: 106,178 square miles, about 
that of Colorado. Population: 3,200,- 
000. Quito, population about 210,000, 
is the capital. Although only 15 miles 
from the Equator, Quito has a pleas- 
ant, spring-like climate—for the city 
is high in the mountains. 

El Salvador is the smallest of the 


Central American republics and lives 
from the sale of coffee. Cotton, sugar 
cane, and cocoa are other products. 

Area: 13,000 square miles, or not 
quite twice that of New Jersey. Pop- 
ulation: 1,900,000. San Salvador, the 
capital, has a population of more than 
160,000. The city is laid out in the 
shape of a cross. Four wide avenues 
meet at the center of the city. 

Guatemala. Its known history dates 
back to 1,000 years before Columbus 
discovered the American world. In 
the ancient period, Guatemala’s Mayan 
Indians developed a high standard of 
culture. They knew mathematics and 
astronomy, and how to fashion gold 
and silver into artistic jewelry. Some 
were good at sculpture. Today, Guate- 
mala is an agricultural land. Coffee is 
the main crop. 

Area: 42,000 square miles, about 
that of Ohio. Population: 2,900,000. 
Guatemala, the city, is the capital. 
Population is about 285,000. 

Haiti shares its land with the Domin- 
ican Republic. Once ruled by France, 
Haiti has retained the French lan- 
guage. Almost all the people are Ne- 
groes, and most of these are descend- 
ants of slaves that the French brought 
from Africa to work on plantations. 
Coffee, cotton, and sugar are leading 
crops. 

Area: 10,000 square miles, about 
that of Maryland. Population: over 
3,000,000. Port-au-Prince, capital and 
chief port, has a population of about 
150,000. 

Honduras. This Central American 
republic is a farming country. Ba- 
nanas are the main crop. Mahogany, 
from the country’s thick forests, is 
also an important product. 

Area: 44,400 square miles, about 
that of Pennsylvania. Population: 
1,500,000. Tegucigalpa, with a popu- 
lation of over 72,000, is the capital. 
It is one of the few capitals of the 
world without railroads. Airlines and 
highways connect the city with other 
parts of the country. 

Mexico, on our southern frontier, is 
a major producer of silver, oil, lead, 
zinc, copper, and gold. Coffee, cocoa, 
sugar, and cotton are agricultural 
crops. 

Area: 758,000 square miles, or about 
one fourth the size of the U. S. Popu- 
lation: 26,300,000. Mexico City, the 
capital, was founded in 1325 by Aztec 
Indians and is considered the oldest 
city in North America. It is famous 
for its modern university. Popula- 
tion is over 2,200,000. 

Nicaragua mines gold, and grows 
coffee, sugar cane, bananas, and cot- 
ton. Area: 57,000 square miles, a bit 
more than that of Illinois. Popula- 
tion: 1,100,000. Managua, the capi- 


tal, was destroyed by an earthquake 
Since it was rebuilt, it has 


in 1931. 





THREE LIONS 
A STEP UPWARD on the educational 
ladder. These Honduras boys are learn- 
ing to operate a lathe at a trade school. 


a population totaling close to 110,000. 

Panama is important to us because 
of the Panama Canal which runs 
through the little nation to connect 
the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. Under 
an agreement with the government of 
Panama, we operate the canal—which 
is an important link in our system of 


defense. Bananas, coconuts, gold, oil, 
and copper are among Panama’s 
products. 


Area: 31,000 square miles, about 
that of South Carolina. Population: 
863,000. Panama City, the capital, 
has a population of close to 130,000. 

Paraguay is a big cattle-raising 
country, and also produces cotton and 
fruits. Without a seacoast, Paraguay 
does have two excellent rivers—the 
Paraguay and Parana—which form 
water highways for trade and travel. 

Area: 157,000 square miles, about 
that of California. Population: 1,400,- 
000. Asuncion, the capital, has a 
population of around 205,000. 

Peru has been famous for centuries 
as a land of metals—in part because 
of the fine jewelry and decorative 
plates that were fashioned from gold 
and silver by the ancient Inca Indian 
tribes, long before Columbus began his 
explorations. Today, descendants of 
the Incas still are expert silversmiths, 
and Peru produces many metals. The 
country ranks first in world produc- 
tion of vanadium (used in making 
steel), and bismuth (used in glass, 
medical, and steel products). 

Petroleum, copper, gold, silver, zinc, 
cotton, wool, and flax are leading ex- 
ports. Some farms are on the sides of 
mountains. The high land is terraced 
so that crops won’t wash away. 

Area: 483,000 square miles, not 
quite twice the size of Texas. Popula- 
tion: 8,600,000. Lima, population 
about 880,000, is the capital. 

Uruguay, one of the most prosperous 
South American nations, is a ranch 
country. Cattle and sheep are raised 
on the ranches. Wool, meat, and hides 
are the chief products. 

Area: 72,000 square miles, a little 
less than that of Nebraska. Popula- 
tion: 2,650,000. Montevideo, popu- 
lation 850,00, is the capital. 

Venezuela is a world leader in the 
production of oil and is now develop- 
ing rich iron mines. Gold, diamonds, 
and coffee are other products. The 
oil and iron, sold chiefly to the United 
States, provide Venezuela with more 
than enough money to buy food, ma- 
chines, and other materials that the 
country needs. 

Area: 352,000 square miles, about 
three times the size of Nevada. Popu- 
lation: 5,000,000. Caracas, popula- 


tion nearly 500,000, is the capital. 
Parts of the city contain some of 
the most modern buildings and high- 
ways to be found in Latin America. 





FOR SALE TO US. This Guatemalan 
farmer is picking cocoa bean pods. Co- 
coa is an important Guatemalan export. 
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The Story of the Week 


Latin American Leaders 


Some of the most prominent lead- 
ers of the nations south of our border 
are: 

Adolfo Ruiz Cortines, President of 
Mexico, Elected for six-year term as 
head of his country July, 1952, in open 
competition against three other candi- 
dates. Took office at end of that year. 
A veteran public official, he is now 62 
years old. 

Wants Mexico to step up its indus- 
trial growth. Advocates close cooper- 
ation with the United States on most 
economic matters and on global poli- 
cies. 

Getulio Vargas, leader of Brazil. 
Elected for six-year term as head of 








PROMINENT Latin American Presi- 
dents: Adolfo Ruiz Cortines of Mexico 
(top left) and Carlos Ibanez of Chile; 
Getulio Vargas of Brazil (bottom left) 
and Juan Peron of Argentina 


Brazil in 1950. Frequently supports 
U. S. policies in the international field. 

Once ruled Brazil with iron hand. 
Took over government by force in 
1930. Continued to rule until ousted 
from office in 1945. That year, a pro- 
Vargas candidate—General Eurico 
Dutra—was elected president. Vargas 
ran for presidency in 1950 and won. 
He is 70 years old. 

Carlos Ibanez, President of Chile. 
Won six-year term as head of his coun- 
try in 1952. Criticizes some U. S. 
policies, supports others. 

Known as Chile’s “Iron Man,” 76- 
year-old Ibanez began career as army 
officer. Seized power in 1927. Ousted 
from office in 1931. Went into exile 
in neighboring Argentina. Later, be- 
came Chile’s ambassador to that coun- 
try. Tried again and again to regain 
control of Chile’s government before 
elected to the presidency in 1952. 

Juan Peron, head of Argentina. 
Emerged as his country’s strong man 
in 1945, after World War II. Was 
elected president the following year, 
and re-elected to that office in 1951. 
Often strong critic of U.S. policies. 

Now 58 years of age, has managed 
to stay in power despite some strong 
opposition to him at home. To keep 
opponents from acting against him, 
has kept tight control over the press 
and rights of speech and assembly. 


Waterfront Trouble 


The port of New York, which in- 
cludes dock and warehouse facilities in 
New York City and nearby commu- 


nities, is the nation’s largest shipping 
center. Each year, it handles about 
9,000 ships, 900,000 passengers, and 
nearly 200 million tons of cargo worth 
some 7 billion dollars. Approximately 
250,000 persons are usually employed 
in its shipping operations. 

Last month, the big port took on the 
appearance of a paralyzed giant. Few 
ships pulled into its wharves because 
there were not enough workers on hand 
to unload cargoes. Labor strife kept 
large numbers of employes off their 
jobs. 

The chief cause of the trouble had to 
do with a dispute for leadership of the 
dockworkers between two rival labor 
groups. To a lesser extent, a demand 
for pay boosts by longshoremen was 
also involved. 

A number of dockworkers belong to 
the International Longshoremen’s As- 
sociation (ILA), a former member of 
the American Federation of Labor. The 
AFL expelled ILA from its ranks some 
months ago, after accusing it of having 
done nothing to rid itself of crime and 
corruption. The AFL then set up a 
new longshoremen’s union, and the 
two labor groups have been in bitter 
conflict ever since. Strife between the 
unions led to the latest waterfront 
tie-up. 

A short time ago, shippers offered 
to boost the pay of longshoremen. At 
the same time, federal, state, and New 
York City officials took action to get 
the dockworkers back on the job. 

Finally, the costly 29-day strike 
ended. To avoid further trouble of 
this kind, plans are under way to have 
the dockworkers vote on the union 
they want to represent them. 


H-Bomb Developments 


Americans, as well as people in other 
parts of the globe, are more deeply 
concerned than ever before over the 
threat of a hydrogen-bomb war. A 
short time ago, we were given a 
glimpse of the fearsome power of H- 
bombs when a film of our 1952 
hydrogen tests was publicly shown. 

Defense leaders point out that the 
latest H-bomb experiments in the 
Pacific involved even more destructive 
weapons than did the 1952 tests. A 
single missile, they tell us, could al- 
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most completely destroy a community 
the size of New York City. 

U. S. officials hope the Pacific tests 
will act as a grim warning to our 
enemies that an H-bomb war can de- 
stroy us all. At the same time, we are 
taking a new look at home defenses. 
Defense leaders hope to find a way to 
meet the threat of possible H-bomb 
attacks on our cities. 

Meanwhile, there is a_ stronger 
movement under way than ever before 
to have the United Nations take firm 
and quick action to bring about world 
disarmament. Even Soviet Russia ap- 
pears to support the idea more than 
she has in the past. Discussions may 
soon take place on the subject. 


Student Voters 


Georgia, as we know, is the only 
state in the Union that has lowered 
the voting age to 18. The students 
of Columbus High School, Columbus, 
Georgia, want to make certain that all 
eligible voters in their school will exer- 
cise their voting rights this year. 

Columbus High government classes 
are conducting an all-out campaign to 
get every student who is eligible to 
vote to register before the deadline 
next May 1. Each member of the 


school’s government classes has been 
assigned the task of getting one or 





MGM 


FROM “ROSE MARIE,” the new movie in which Fernando Lamas and Ann 


Blyth star. 


It is a very entertaining musical film. 


FROM COLUMBUS, GEORGIA, HIGH SCHOOL “BLUE STREAK” 


18-YEAR-OLDS in Georgia register to vote (see story) 


more students who do not take this 
course to register. All young people 
of Georgia who will be 18 before No- 
vember 1 will be eligible to vote in the 
fall political contests if they register 
in time. 

Columbus High students are coop- 
erating with the League of Women 
Voters in an effort to get 100 per cent 
of the eligible students to register and 
vote. 


Here and There 


Lower tax rates on a long list of 
items, such as theater tickets, house- 
hold appliances, jewelry, and cosmet- 
ics, are now in effect. A measure 
providing for tax cuts on these and 
other items was approved by Congress 
and signed by the President a short 
time ago. 

Only one Democrat, Minnesota’s 
representative Fred Marshall, opposed 
the final measure in the House. All 
but four Republicans and four Demo- 
crats voted for the tax cut bill in the 
Senate. 

Israel-Arab relations have gone from 
bad to worse. Eleven Israelis were 
killed in an attack on a bus last month. 
The Jews said the Arabs committed 
the crime. Later, nine Arabs were 
killed and a number of them wounded 
in a raid on a village in Jordan. A 
new problem for the U. N. has been 
created by these incidents. What, if 
anything, it can do to improve the 
situation remains to be seen. 

RCA has started large-scale produc- 
tion of color television sets. Its plants 
are geared to turn out some 2,000 sets 
a month. The color TV units will sell 
for about $1,000 apiece, and are sched- 
uled to go on the market this week. 

Drought-stricken states of the south- 
western and western sections of the 
nation are asking Uncle Sam to help 
prevent lasting damage to their soil. 
High winds have already blown away 
valuable topsoil, which has turned to 





NOTICE 


In accordance with its usual 
practice, The American Observer 
will not publish an issue on the 
Monday which coincides with the 
Easter holiday. Consequently, no 
paper will be published this year 
on April 19. 
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dust from lack of moisture. The U.S. 
Department of Agriculture is now 
working on aid plans for the drought- 
stricken areas. 

Hawaii and Alaska are a step closer 
to statehood. Earlier this month, the 
Senate approved a measure for bring- 
ing both territories into the Union at 
the same time. The House had voted 
last year to admit only Hawaii as a 
state. After the Senate vote, the big 
question was whether the Representa- 
tives would follow suit in approving 
statehood for both territories. 

In the Senate vote, 33 Republicans 
and 23 Democrats voted for the com- 
bined statehood bill. Opposed were 19 
Democrats and 9 Republicans. * 

The Cohn-Army inquiry, led by 
South - Dakota’s Senator Mundt, is 
scheduled to get under way very soon 
now. The question involved is 
whether or not Roy Cohn, chief coun- 
sel of the McCarthy group, tried to 
win special privileges in the Army for 
David Schine, a friend and co-worker 
of his on the McCarthy Committee. 
The big difficulty has been in finding 
impartial investigators to aid the 
committee in tracking down the facts. 


Fight on Trade 


A stiff battle is expected on Capitol 
Hill over President Eisenhower’s trade 
program. The Chief Executive has 
asked Congress to enact these and 
other trade proposals into law: 

1. Extension for three years of the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act, 
which is due to expire next June 12. 
Under this law, the President has au- 
thority to cut tariffs, or taxes, on 
certain imports if other countries do 
likewise. 

2. Revision of certain laws to make 
it easier than at present for foreign 
firms to get contracts dealing with 
U. S. government projects. 

Many members of the President’s 
own party, as well as a number of 
Democrats, strongly object to a reduc- 
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FOREIGN TERRITORIES in the Caribbean Sea area 


tion in our trade restrictions. They 
argue: “We are already faced with 
unemployment at home. If we tear 
down existing trade barriers, low- 
priced foreign goods will flood our 
markets. Then, our factories will not 
be able to sell as many goods as they 
do now, and more Americans will be- 
come jobless.” 

The President and his supporters 
contend: “Our overseas friends can- 
not earn the money they need to buy 
American goods unless we relax our 
trade restrictions. The more they can 
sell to us, the more they can buy from 
us. Hence, as the exchange of goods 
with other countries increases, em- 
ployment opportunities for Americans 
are likely to rise.” ; 


Colonies in Latin America 


Most lands south of our border are 
independent countries, free of outside 
control. However, some scattered ter- 





THE LIGHTER SIDE 





An elderly lady was having her eyes 
examined. The optician held up a card 
with the letters XZPTVCH and asked 
if she could see them clearly. 

“I can see them all right,” she said, 
“but I can’t read Greek.” 


* 
Jim: “What’s good for hives?’ 
Nancy: “Bees.” 









































OSANN IN COLLIER'S 
“I suppose I could get along on my 
present income, sir, but I’d have to give 
up the wife and kids” 


Joyce: “I’d love to see one of those 
special ships where sailors get their 
hair cut.” 

Midshipman: “There are no such 
ships in our Navy.” 

Joyce: “Then what are those clip- 
per ships I’ve heard so much about?” 


* 


Golfer (far out in the rough) : “Say, 
caddy. Why do you keep looking at 
your watch?” 

Caddy: “It isn’t a watch, sir. It’s 
& compass.” ; 

* 

Definition of an accordian: An in- 
strument invented by a man who 
couldn’t decide how long the fish was 


that got away. 
* 


NOTICE TO HUNTERS: Don’t 
shoot anything on my farm that isn’t 
moving. It may be my hired man. 

* 


He: “Why didn’t you answer my 
letter? Didn’t you get it?” 

She: “No! What is more, I defi- 
nitely did not like some of the things 
you said.” 


ritories in Latin America are ruled 
by other nations. 

The largest of these colonies is Brit- 
ish Guiana, located on the northern 
coast of South America. The British 
flag also flies over Jamaica and other 
islands in the Caribbean Sea, the Ba- 
hama Islands, British Honduras, and 
the Falkland Islands. 

The Dutch control Surinam, also 
called the Netherlands Guiana, as well 
as a number of small islands in the 
Caribbean. France’s Latin American 
possessions include French Guiana 
and some Caribbean islands. 

The United States, of course, owns 
the Virgin Islands in the Caribbean, 
and we supervise the narrow strip of 
land through which the Panama Canal 
passes. Puerto Rico is associated with 
us as a self-governing commonwealth. 

A number of our southern neighbors 
believe that most of these foreign- 
controlled territories should be given 
their independence. At the 10th 
Inter-American Conference held in 
Caracas, Venezuela, last month, Latin 
American delegates supported a reso- 
lution asking nations owning these 
colonies to give them up. 

We opposed the resolution, saying 
the matter should be taken up by the 
United Nations where all countries 
with Latin American possessions could 
discuss this issue. When the resolu- 
tion came up for action, we did not 
vote, but the measure was approved 
anyway. 


Warning to Reds 


The western allies will take united 
action against any all-out communist 
effort to take over southeast Asia. 
With words similar to these, Secretary 
of State Dulles, backed by President 
Eisenhower, recently warned Red 
China that we will not stand idly by if 
she moves into the lands south of her 
border. 

We are particularly concerned over 
the severe blows recently suffered by 
French-supported forces in Indochina 
at the hands of communist rebels. Red 
China supplies these rebels with arms. 
But -as far as we know, Chinese com- 
munist troops are not yet taking an 
active part in the Indochinese fighting. 

We hope our warning will discour- 
age Red China—and Russia, too— 
from sending troops or other addi- 
tional aid to the Indochinese rebels. 


SPORTS 


EW, if any, of the thousands of 

young Americans who played bas- 
ketball this past winter realize that 
hundreds of years ago the Indians of 
Latin America played a somewhat sim- 
ilar game. Seven “basketball” courts 
have been found in the ruins of an 
ancient city in Yucatan, located in 
southern Mexico. 

The Indian teams used a heavy rub- 
ber ball, almost as big, probably, as 
a modern basketball. The object was 
to throw the ball through a stone hoop, 
extending in a sidewise manner from 
a stone wall. Since the hoop was high 
in the air and the ball was heavy, a 
“basket” was a rarity. 

It has been centuries since this an- 
cient game was played, but today many 
Latin Americans play modern basket- 
ball. Football is also a popular sport 
in the lands to the south, but it is not 
the gridiron game we know in the 
United States. Instead, it is the game 
we call soccer. Two 1l-man teams 
compete, each trying to move the ball 
into its opponent’s goal. 

Baseball is very popular in many 
parts of Latin America. Quite a few 
of the region’s natives have made 
good in our own big leagues. They 
include Orestes Minoso (Cuba) and 
Chico Carresquel (Venezuela) of the 
Chicago White Sox, Connie Marrero 
(Cuba) of the Washington Senators, 
and Bob Avila (Mexico) of the Cleve- 
land Indians. 

Latin Americans play a number of 
games that are little known in the 
U. S. For example, jai alai is popular 
in Mexico and Cuba. It reminds one 
somewhat of handball. Wearing a 














JAI ALAI is a popular Latin American 
game. It roughly resembles handball. 


queer racket strapped to one wrist, 
each player alternates in throwing a 
ball at a wall with terrific speed. 

In Colombia, tejo is a favorite game. 
Players try to throw a solid piece of 
lead into an iron ring lying some dis- 
tance away on the ground. In the cen- 
ter of the ring is some gunpowder. If 
the disc lands in the ring, a loud ex- 
plosion results. 

Last month Central America held 
its equivalent of the Olympic Games. 
There was competition in numerous 
sports. Mexico was the winner, with 
Cuba second. 
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Illinois Holds Nation’s First 1954 Primary 


Tomorrow's Balloting Will Open Long Series of Contests Within Each Party 


OMORROW, April 13, Illinois will 

launch this nation’s 1954 series of 
primary elections. These political 
races will continue, in state after state, 
until the end of September. 

The primaries, which occur every 
two years, are really the “elimination 
rounds” in our voting process. They 
are the contests in which the different 
parties name their candidates—their 
standard-bearers—who will later com- 
pete in the “general’’ elections. 

The Democratic or Republican voter 
in the primary chooses from among 
those who seek to become his party’s 
nominees. In some states, when there 
are numerous contenders for certain 
nominations and none gets a majority 
at first, a second primary is held. 
Known as the “run-off,” it is limited 
to the most successful contenders in 
the first race. 

Finally comes the general election, 
in which the different party candi- 
dates run against each other for the 
office itself—that of governor or sena- 
tor, for instance. The general election 
in Maine this year will occur on Sep- 
tember 13; in all other states it will 
be November 2. 


Interest Varies 


In some states, the primary race 
attracts more interest than does the 
general election. This is true in those 
areas where one party or the other is 
so strong that it has little opposition 
in the final balloting. In several south- 
ern states, winners of the Democratic 
primary can be sure of obtaining the 
office they seek. The same is true of 
Republican candidates in certain other 
parts of the country. 

In the country as a whole, however, 
there is not as much interest in pri- 
mary contests as in the main elections. 
This lack of interest often enables 
political bosses and machines in each 
party to hand-pick the candidates who 
are to represent it in the election 
campaign. 

Primary balloting procedures are 
not nearly so uniform, from state to 
state, as are those governing the gen- 
eral elections. Certain states name 
all candidates by means of the pri- 
mary. Others name some through the 
primary and some at party meetings 
or conventions. 

In New York, for instance, party 
candidates for U. S. representative are 
chosen in primaries, while those for 
governor and U. S. senator are picked 
at conventions. ‘‘Mixed” systems of 
this kind are used by one or two other 
states. In Delaware and Connecticut, 
meanwhile, the convention method pre- 
vails. F 

In Presidential election years (1956, 
of course, will be the next one), par- 
ties in about a third of the states use 
primary elections for choosing their 
delegates to the great national con- 
ventions that name our Presidential 
and Vice Presidential candidates. 
Elsewhere, the delegates are chosen in 
state or local meetings. There is 
much debate on whether all states 
should adopt a primary election sys- 
tem for picking delegates to the na- 
tional conventions. 

Since this is not a Presidential year, 
the contests which we face are some- 
times called “mid-term” elections. In 
other words, they come in the middle 
of the President’s four-year term. The 


following officials are to be chosen 
now: 

(1) All 435 members of the U. S. 
House of Representatives. They face 
the voters every two years. 

(2) Thirty-five U. S. senators. A 
third (32) of our Senators are re- 
placed every two years, and there are 
three places to be filled because of two 
deaths (Taft of Ohio and Tobey of 
New Hampshire) and a resignation 
(Nixon of California, to become Vice 
President). 

(3) Governors in 34 states. 

(4) Members of numerous legis- 


crats, 47 Republicans, and 1 Independ- 
ent. Of our 48 state governors, 30 are 
Republicans and 18 are Democrats. 
Who are some of the well-known 
candidates in this year’s campaign? 
Senator Paul Douglas is getting con- 
siderable attention in connection with 
tomorrow’s Illinois race. He is un- 
opposed for the Democratic nomina- 
tion, but the question is: Whom will 
the GOP name to run against him? 
Republicans dislike Douglas because 
of his sharp criticism of the Eisen- 
hower administration on economic 
matters. He contends that the nation 






























































































































































STATE DATE OF | ELECT GOVERNOR] ELECT SENATOR | PARTY MEMBERSHIP NOW 
PRIMARY IN 1954 IN 1954 GOVERNOR SENATORS 
ALABAMA MAY 4 Yes YES OEM. 2 OEM. 
ARIZONA SEPT.7 YES REP. 10EM. 1 REP. 
ARKANSAS JULY 27 YES YES DEM. 2 DEM. 
CALIFORNIA JUNE 8 YES YES REP. 2 REP. 
COLORADO SEPT.14 YES YES REP. 1DEM. 1 REP. 
CONNECTICUT * YES REP. 2 REP. 
DELAWARE * YES REP. 1DEM. 1 REP. 
FLORIDA MAY 4 YES DEM. 2 DEM. 
GEORGIA SEPT. 8 YES YES DEM. 2 DEM. 
IDAHO AUG. 10 YES YES REP. 2 REP. 
ILLINOIS APR.13 YES REP. 1 OEM. 1 REP. 
INDIANA MAY 4 REP. 2 REP. 
1OWA JUNE 7 YES YES REP. 1 DEM. 1 REP. 
KANSAS AUG. 3 YES YES REP. 2 REP. 
KENTUCKY AUG. 7 YES OEM. 1 DEM. 1 REP. 
LOUISIANA JULY 27 YES OEM. 2 DEM. 
MAINE JUNE 21 YES YES REP. 2 REP. 
MARYLAND JUNE 28 Yes REP. 2 REP. 
MASSACHUSETTS SEPT.14 YES YES REP. 1 DEM. | REP. 
MICHIGAN AUG. 3 YES YES DEM. 2 REP. 
MINNESOTA SEPT. 14 YES YES REP. 1 DEM. 1 REP. 
MISSISSIPPI AUG. 24 YES OEM. 2 DEM. 
MISSOURI AUG. 3 OEM. 2 DEM. 
MONTANA JULY 20 YES REP. 2 DEM. 
NEBRASKA AUG. 10 YES YES REP. 2 REP. 
NEVADA JUNE I YES REP. 1 DEM. 1 REP. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE SEPT. 14 YES YES (2) REP. 2 REP. 
NEW JERSEY APR. 20 YES REP. 2 REP. 
NEW MEXICO MAY 4 YES YES REP. 2 DEM. 
NEW YORK SEPT. 14 YES REP. 1 DEM. 1 REP. 
N. CAROLINA MAY 29 YES DEM. 2 DEM. 
NORTH DAKOTA JUNE 29 YES REP. 2 REP. 
OHIO MAY 4 YES YES DEM. 10EM. 1 REP. 
OKLAHOMA JULY 6 Yes YES OEM. 2 DEM. 
OREGON MAY 21 YES YES REP. 1 REP. 1 INO. 
PENNSYLVANIA MAY 18 YES REP. 2 REP. 
RHODE ISLAND * YES YES DEM. 2 DEM. 
S. CAROLINA JULY 13 YES YES OEM. 2 DEM. 
SOUTH DAKOTA JUNE | YES YES REP. 2 REP. 
TENNESSEE AUG. 5 YES YES DEM. 2 DEM. 
TEXAS JULY 24 YES YES OEM. 2 DEM. 
UTAH SEPT. 14 REP. 2 REP. 
VERMONT SEPT. 14 YES REP. 2 REP. 
VIRGINIA JULY 13 YES OEM. 2 DEM. 
WASHINGTON SEPT. 14 REP. 2 DEM. 
WEST VIRGINIA AUG. 3 YES DEM. 2 DEM. 
WISCONSIN SEPT. 14 YES REP. 2 REP. 
WYOMING AUG. !7 YES YES REP. 1 DEM. 1 REP. 

















THE POLITICAL SCENE. 
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* Connecticut and Delaware rely mainly on party 


conventions instead of primaries; Rhode Island primaries are to be on September 
20 for Democrats and September 29 for Republicans, unless the legislature changes 


these dates soon. 


There are 23 Republicans and 11 Democrats among the 34 


governors whose present terms are about to end, and 22 Democrats and 13 
Republicans occupying the 35 Senate posts to be refilled. 


latures, and other state and local offi- 
cials. 

While getting ready for their pri- 
maries, Democrats and Republicans 
are also looking toward next fall’s gen- 
eral election. Each party hopes it can 
strengthen its position against the 
other at that time. Republicans ex- 
pect to make a good showing, though 
not since 1934 has the party in power 
achieved substantial gains at the mid- 
term election. Democrats, meanwhile, 
think they can recapture control of 
Congress this year. Whether they will 
do so remains to be seen. 

In Congress now, the two parties are 
almost even. The House has 219 Re- 
publicans, 215 Democrats, and 1 Inde- 
pendent. The Senate has 48 Demo- 


is drifting into hard times, and that 
the administration isn’t taking vigor- 
ous enough action to stop this trend. 
GOP leaders deny his charges. 

Kentucky looks foward to an inter- 
esting Senate race. Senator John 
Cooper expects to be renominated by 
the Republicans in next August’s pri- 
mary, and former Vice President Al- 
ben Barkley hopes to become the Dem- 
ocratic candidate. Both men have 
unusual political backgrounds. Cooper 
is Kentucky’s first Republican senator 
in many years. Barkley-——former rep- 
resentative, senator, and Vice Presi- 
dent—has suffered only one election 
defeat during a political career of 
about half a century. 

The primary elections in strongly 


Republican Maine will occur next 
June. Republican Senator Margaret 
Chase Smith will be running for re- 
nomination against Robert Jones. One 
of the big issues in their race is 
likely to involve Senator McCarthy of 
Wisconsin. Mrs. Smith has on various 
occasions opposed and criticized Mc- 
Carthy, while Jones is friendly to- 
ward him. 

Two Democrats who played big roles 
in the 1952 Presidential race will un- 
doubtedly seek re-election to the Sen- 
ate this year. They.are Estes Ke- 
fauver of Tennessee, who made a 
strong bid for the Presidential nomi- 
nation; and John Sparkman of Ala- 
bama, the party candidate for Vice 
President. 

Prominent among Senate Republi- 
cans who face the voters this year are 
Styles Bridges of New Hampshire and 
Homer Ferguson of Michigan. Bridges 
is Senate president pro tempore (he 
presides over that body when Vice 
President Nixon is not present), and 
Ferguson is chairman of the Senate 
Republican Policy Committee. 

Some of the governorship races, too, 
will receive nation-wide attention. 
Political observers say that the New 
York general election may pit Repub- 
lican Governor Thomas Dewey against 
Democrat Franklin Roosevelt, Jr., now 
a U.S. representative. Ten years ago, 
Dewey ran unsuccessfully against 
Roosevelt’s father for the Presidency 
of the nation. 


Local Questions 


Major issues in the 1954 campaign 
will vary from state to state and from 
region to region. In general, though 
not always, the primary election con- 
tests inside the parties are more likely 
to be fought on the basis of personali- 
ties and of local issues. Big national 
problems are more likely to be left for 
the “final round,” when the donkey 
meets the elephant. 

But there will be many exceptions. 
Take the issues of “communism” and 
“McCarthyism,” for instance. We have 
already noted that Senator Smith and 
her opponent, Mr. Jones, are expected 
to engage in a sharp clash over the 
McCarthy question during their race 
for the Republican Senate nomination 
in Maine. 

In the general election campaign, 
Republicans in most parts of the coun- 
try will repeat their charges that the 
Democratic administrations of Presi- 
dents Roosevelt and Truman were too 
soft on communists at home and 
abroad. Democrats will reply that such 
Republicans as Senator McCarthy 
have been making reckless accusations 
against innocent citizens, stirring up 
fear and hatred, and thus doing our 
nation more harm than the communist 
spies and agitators could possibly have 
done. 

Economic issues, such as employ- 
ment, farm prices, and the danger of 
depression will play a _ big part 
throughout the campaign. If business 
conditions are good as election time 
approaches, Republicans will call at- 
tention to this fact and elaim credit 
for it. If conditions are bad, Demo- 
crats will blame the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration and the Republican-con- 
trolled Congress, 

There will be continued disagree- 
ment over how prosperous the nation 
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really is. Democrats can be expected 
to accuse the Republicans of trying to 
“cover up” any signs of hard times— 
such as growing unemployment— 
which might appear. Republicans will 
charge that the Democrats seek to 
“talk us into a depression” so as to 
blacken the Eisenhower administra- 
tion’s record, 

Farm prices will be a big issue in 
‘many areas. “How well are the Re- 
oublicans handling the job of protect- 
ing farmers against severe slumps?” 
rural voters will ask. With respect to 
this issue, the shape of the campaign 
will depend largely on whatever farm 
action Congress takes between now 
and the end of its present session. 

Republicans can be expected to 
argue that President Eisenhower and 
the GOP Congress have put the gov- 
ernment on a sound financial footing, 
eliminated much waste, and taken 
steps to “stop Uncle Sam from med- 
dling in the citizen’s private affairs.” 
Democrats will contend that the Re- 
publicans, while talking “economy,” 
haven’t taken much interest in reduc- 
ing the average man’s taxes. They 
will insist that the Republicans have, 
in general, shaped their policies to ben- 
efit the wealthy. 

Congress still has several months 
in which to take final action on such 
matters as labor relations, housing, 
and social security. Its record on all 
these problems is certain to enter the 
campaign picture. 


Two Other Issues 


Foreign policy and national defense 
will also have major roles. Should 
U. S. aid to friendly foreign countries 
be increased, reduced, or continued 
as at present? How well are we deal- 
ing with the situation in Indochina? 
Should we take a tough stand against 
our allies if they try to carry on ex- 
tensive trade with the communist 
countries? Are we spending enough, 
or too much, on national defense; and 
are U. S. defense plans realistic? Do 
we put too much reliance on the atom 
bomb, or not enough? 

All these questions will be debated 
by the 1954 candidates, and sometimes 
the conflict will cut across party lines. 

As the campaign progresses, citi- 
zens in many states may look toward 
the general election with the feeling 
that it is the only one which counts. 
This is a mistake. The primaries are 
equally important. There won’t be 
good candidates to choose between, in 
the final contest, unless our voters take 
interest and do a careful job in the 
“elimination rounds.” 
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BURCH IN ATLANTA CONSTITUTION 
MEMBERS of each party are sizing up 
possible candidates to represent them 
in the November elections 
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ARNOLD LERMAN, New York City 
paraplegic, developed this wheel chair. 
It can climb a curb or travel through 
snow with the aid of the caterpillar-type 
belts. The chair can get up to 15 miles 
an hour with its two-cylinder engine. 
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CHAMPION WEIGHT LIFTER 
aboard the Navy’s cargo ship Brostrom. 
The cargo-handling gear is said to be 


the biggest ever built. With it, the ship 
can handle loads up to 150 tons without 
using dock-side machinery. 








Science in the News 








N UNUSUAL device called the cur- 
veyor is seeing to it that bananas 
get to market sooner, with less han- 
dling than before. The important 
Latin American fruit now gets to con- 
sumers in better condition, and dam- 
age has practically been eliminated by 
the new-type conveyor developed by 
the United Fruit Company. 

The curveyor was invented espe- 
cially for unloading banana cargoes 
from ships. It is a flexible train of 
soft-cushioned mats on wheels which 
travel more than a mile through the 
shipping terminal at Weehawken, 
New Jersey. 

The fruit’s trip on the curveyor be- 
gins when it leaves the hold of a ship. 
It then goes up and down grades and 
around twisting curves to a waiting 
line of trucks and refrigerator cars. 

While traveling on the curveyor, the 
fruit goes through several operations: 
It is checked for quality, size, condi- 
tion, and appearance. At one point is 
a cross-loading system where fruit can 


be transferred from one curveyor to 
another. 

Elsewhere along the route is a col- 
lection point for the single bananas 
which have fallen from the stems. 
Finally, after the bananas have been 
taken off the curveyor, it tilts 90 de- 
grees to dump scraps and bits of stem 
into waiting refuse boxes. Then the 
various sections of the device pass 
across a brush for cleaning, and return 
empty to shipside. 


* 


A man-made sun, intended to help 
planners and architects visualize the 
sun’s effects on housing projects and 
buildings, has been designed and cre- 
ated by a professor at Cornell Uni- 
versity’s College of Architecture. 

Called a solatron, the “sun” is in the 
form of a high intensity light bulb 
which runs on an arched steel track. 
Models of the buildings to be con- 
structed can be illuminated by the sun 
to give the effect of any time of day. 








Our Readers Say— 





We would like to know all the questions 
asked in the Gallup Poll on political 
knowledge in which persons between 18 
an 20 did better than their elders. 

Gary TATMAN, HAROLD DAVIS, 
and CHARLES IHRKE, 
Madelia, Minnesota 


* 


(EpiTor’s Note: The questions are: 
(1) How many states will elect members 
of the U. S. House of Representatives 
this fall? (2) How many U. S. senators 
are there from your state? (3) Can you 
recall the names of your senators? (4) 
What are the first 10 Amendments to the 
Constitution called? (5) What is meant 
by the electoral college? (6) What are 
the three branches of the federal govern- 
ment called? (7) What is the purpose 
of the proposed “Bricker Amendment.” 


* 


I was very pleased with your story on 
“Students’ Ideas on Citizenship.” Many 
valuable ideas were expressed in the 
article. I particularly agree that we 
should have a thorough study of cur- 
rent events in our classrooms. 

Dick RIEDER, 
Trenton, Michigan 


* 


I believe that we should stop all trade 
with communist countries. After all, 
we are engaged in a “cold war” with 
these lands, and any trade with them 


will only strengthen world commnunism. 


JIMMY GOWER, 
Pasco, Washington 


* 


I am a German Exchange Student just 
as reader Helga von Haas is. I agree 
with a part of her letter when she says 
that we should not blame the people of 
an entire nation because her leaders 
started a war. I disagree with her, how- 
ever, when she says “. .. any German 
...+, since he had accepted Hitler as 
the head and leader of his country... , 
would consider it his duty to stay with 
him at all times, good and bad.” 

Remember, many Germans tried to 
free their country from the Nazi dictator- 
ship. A number of these Germans sacri- 
ficed their lives in order to defend in- 
dividual rights. 

I want to express my great thanks for 
the privilege of being a guest in the 
United States. 

CHRISTOPH DREYER, 
Williamsport, Pennsylvania 


* 


Not many Americans feel they can af- 
ford the expense of taking four or more 
a of college work and then accept 
ow salaries as teachers. We shall have 
teacher shortages until pay scales in this 
profession are brought up to the point 
where teachers can make a good living. 


MARJEAN PETERSON, 


Loa, Utah 








Your Vocabulary 











In each sentence below, match the 
italicized word with the following word 
or phrase whose meaning is most 
nearly the same. Correct answers are 
on page 8, column 4. 


1. Some said that the cleavage 
(klév’ij) in the party would hurt its 
chances in November. (a) traitorous 
group (b) old timers (c) laziness (d) 
division. 

2. The charges against him were 
pernicious (pér-nish’iis). (a) deadly 
(b) untrue (c) cleverly thought out 
(d) true. 


3. There was no time to quash 
(kwosh) the rebellion. (a) suppress 
(b) aid (c) discuss (d) worry about. 


4. Finally they decided to revert 
(ré-vért’) to the other method. (a) 
change (b) go ahead (c) go back (d) 
bring the discussion. 


5. He was known as ‘a sagacious 
(sth-ga’shis) person. (a) careless 
(b) well-dressed (c) wise (d) kind. 


6. Throughout his trial he took copi- 
ous (ko’pi-iis) notes. (a) secret (b) 
brief (c) abundant (d) legal. 


7. He was punctilious (pingk-til’- 
tis) about his work. (a) careful (b) 
careless (c) close-mouthed (d) gabby. 





PAN AMERICAN PUZZLE 


Fill in the numbered vertical rows ac- 
cording to the descriptions given below. 
When all are correctly finished, heavy 
rectangle will spell out two words per- 
taining to the lands south of the Rio 
Grande. 


1, ___________ is a leading producer 
of copper. 


2. Brazil’s chief executive is President 


3. The U. S. is worried over commu- 
nist activities in . 


4. We buy much 
from Bolivia. 


(a metal) 


1{/2/3/4/5/6)/7/8/9 oO; I2 





5. Peru supplies us with ______, 


used in making steel. 
6 is South America’s 





. en 
largest country. 


T sixttitis Cie eee les 
part of our exports to South America. 


8. Adolfo Ruiz. Cortines is the presi- 
ae 


9. ______. is president of Ar- 
gentina. 
10. Lake __ » in the Andes 


Mountains between Peru and Bolivia, 
is said to have a higher elevation than 
any other important lake in the world. 


11. Brazil and a few other southern 
countries supply us with almost all of 


the that we import. 
12. Cuba supplies us with the bulk of 
a 

Last Week 


HORIZONTAL: Down under. VERTICAL: 
1. gold; 2. Cook; 3. wool; 4. Sydney; 5. 
uranium; 6. Tasmania; 7. dry; 8. Men- 
zies; 9. Canberra. 
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Careers for Tomorrow 
Tool and Die Makers 


ACH time an auto plant or some 

other factory decides to put out a 
new model of its product, it asks the 
men who design ‘and make machine 
tools to provide the new equipment. 
Tool and die makers play an important 
part in the making of these industrial 
implements. 

Your duties, if you decide to take 
up this work, will be to translate the 
designs and blueprints of engineers 
and designers into the actual machines 
and fit them into a plant’s manufactur- 
ing process. The duties of a toolmaker 
differ somewhat from those of the die 
maker. The die maker shapes the ma- 
chinery or dies used for making tools. 
The toolmaker uses these dies for 
turning out the finished equipment 
required by industry. 

Your qualifications should include, 
mechanical ability, patience, manual 
dexterity, and, above all, absolute ac- 
curacy. Tool and die makers are ac- 
tually highly skilled machinists who 
must be able to do extremely precise 
work. 

Your training can be obtained 
through an apprenticeship program 
which takes four or five years to com- 
plete. This on-the-job training is usu- 
ally carried out under an agreement 
between the apprentice, a labor union, 
and an employer. The agreement cov- 
ers the.conditions of work, the instruc- 
tion that the apprentice is to receive, 
and the wage and periodic increases he 
will get. 

Along with on-the-job training, an 


apprentice attends classes where he 
studies mathematics, mechanical draw- 
ing, the qualities of metals, and other 
subjects related to the work. At the 
end of his apprenticeship, a young man 
becomes a qualified journeyman. 

Your advancement can be rapid if 
you are a skilled and willing worker. 
As an experienced tool or die maker, 
you might move into a’ supervisory 
post such as shop foreman. You can 
also become a tool designer. To qual- 
ify for the latter job, you would have 
to know the principles of draftsman- 
ship, which you can learn through cor- 
respondence courses or by attending 
night school. 

If you have exceptional ability you 
can go on to become a tool engineer. 
However, a college degree is almost a 
necessity if you hope to reach such a 
position. A tool or die maker who 
wants to be his own boss can open a 
machine shop. There are opportuni- 
ties to build a thriving business by 
doing jobs for industrial plants which 
do not maintain tool departments. 

Your earnings, as an experienced 
worker, will be about $1.75 to $2.90 
an hour, or from $70 to $116 for a 
40-hour week. Apprentices, as a rule, 
earn about half as much as journey- 
men. Tool designers often receive be- 
tween $6,000 and $7,000 a year. Engi- 
neers may earn $10,000 a year or more. 

Advantages include the good wages 
and the opportunities for advance- 
ment. Also, men trained in this work 
are nearly always assured of employ- 





TOOL AND DIE worker in a motor 
factory 


ment. Because of their wide experi- 
ence and their specialized skills, tool 
and die makers are usually among the 
last workers to be laid off in a plant 
during slack periods. In good times, 
they are among the most sought after 
men in the industrial field. 

The chief disadvantage you might 
run up against is the strain of having 
to do highly precise work without 
letup. Tool and die makers must be 
extremely accurate at all times, for a 
very slight error in measurement can 
ruin an entire job. 

Further information on apprentice- 
ships in your area may be obtained 
from personnel directors of industrial 
firms and from your State Employ- 
ment Service. An occupational brief, 
entitled “Tool and Die Maker” (101.- 
28:103), can be secured for five cents 
in coin from the Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 








Historical Backgrounds -- Latin America 


ENTURIES before white men came 

to the Western Hemisphere, Latin 
America supported great Indian civili- 
zations. Centered in Peru was the 
powerful Inca empire. In Central 
America and southern Mexico were 
the Mayas. Also in Mexico were the 
Aztecs, whose civilization was still in 
existence when Europeans arrived. 

Not long after the arrival of Colum- 
bus, in 1492, explorers and adventur- 
ers began to conquer the Indians and 
seized large sections of the New World 
for Spain and other European powers. 
Foremost among the Spanish conquer- 
ors were Francisco Pizarro, who de- 
feated the Incas of Peru, and Her- 
nando Cortez, who crushed the Aztecs 
in what is now Mexico. 

After 1500, nearly all the present- 
day Latin American lands became co- 
lonial territories of Spain. The main 
exception was Brazil, which developed 
under Portuguese rule. Haiti and the 
Dominican Republic were successively 
under Spain and France. 

Soon after our own country obtained 
its freedom from Britain, a great inde- 
pendence movement swept through 
Latin America. Some of the heroes 
of this drive were Simon Bolivar, who 
helped liberate the northwestern and 
central parts of South America; Jose 
de San Martin, who crossed the Andes 
from Argentina and attacked the 
Spaniards on South America’s west 
coast; Bernardo O’Higgins, the 
“George Washington of Chile’; and 
the priest Hidalgo, who died for Mexi- 
can independence, 


Most of the Latin American coun- 
tries won their freedom from Euro- 
pean powers in the early 1800’s. Cuba, 
however, remained a Spanish territory 
until 1898, and then was governed by 
the United States until 1902. 

It was in 1822 that the United 
States began recognizing her new 
southern neighbors as independent 
countries. In the following year, 1823, 
U. S. President James Monroe and 
Secretary of State John Quincy Adams 
set forth the famous Monroe Doctrine. 
Through it, they warned all the gov- 
ernments of Europe against seeking 
to get control over any of the new 
western nations. 

In the early 1900’s, a new idea was 
added to the Monroe Doctrine. Presi- 


dent Theodore Roosevelt noted that 
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THIS MEXICAN GIRL gazes at an 
Aztec Indian stone head, which is eight 
feet high and hundreds of years old. It 
is a relic of Mexico’s ancient past. 





turmoil in Latin American states often 
tempted European countries to violate 
the Doctrine and meddle in Western 
Hemisphere affairs. To lessen the 
danger of European intervention, he 
concluded, the United States itself 
might need to keep order—temporar- 
ily—in Latin American nations whose 
governments had broken down. 

Under this policy, our government 
assumed the job of collecting customs 
revenues for the Dominican Republic 
in the early 1900’s, and U. S. Marines 
occupied that country from 1916 to 
1924. We had Marines in Haiti and 
Nicaragua for about 20 years to keep 
order. Under a special agreement 
with Cuba, we sent troops to cope with 
some uprisings in that nation. We 
sent a military expedition to Mexico 
in 1916-17. 

These U. S. actions caused deep re- 
sentment in Latin America. Our 
southern neighbors did not feel that 
the United States was justified in tak- 
ing such steps. 

In the 1920’s and 1930’s, however, 
our nation changed its attitude. Under 
the “Good Neighbor Policy,” we 
launched genuine efforts to win 
friends in the Western Hemisphere. 
We gave up the practice of sending 
U. S. troops to keep order in other 
American countries. 

Today, instead of taking it upon our- 
selves to police and protect the West- 
ern Hemisphere, we accept the idea of 
promoting peace and security through 
cooperation with the other countries 
of the Americas. 





Study Guide | 


Latin America 


1. What did Dr. 
recommend after his 
America? 

2. Describe the trade carried on be- 
tween the U. S. and Latin America. 

3. Tell of some of the complaints made 
by certain Latin Americans about our 
trade policies. 

4. What replies are made to these 
complaints? 

5. How did our policy toward Latin 
America change during the 1920’s and 
1930’s? 

6. Compare the total area and popula- 
tion of the Latin American republics 
with ours. 

7. Tell something about the products 
and governments of Brazil, Argentina, 
and Mexico. 

8. What special interest do we have 
in the Panama Republic? 

9. Briefly describe the living stand- 
ards and educational progress in Latin 
America. 

10. How does democracy fare in that 
region? 

11. Explain how we work with the 
southern republics for defense. 








Milton Eisenhower 
trip to Latin 


Discussion 


1. Do you think the United States is 
doing all it can and should do to pro- 
mote good trade relations with Latin 
America? Explain. 


2. Do you or do you not think we 
have been giving too little attention and 
aid to Latin America in comparison 
with what we have been giving to Eu- 
rope and Asia? Give reasons for your 
answer. 


Primaries 


1. What is the purpose of a primary 
election? 

2. Why is it important to vote in such 
a contest? 

3. Give examples of how nominating 
methods differ from state to state. 

4, List the major groups of officials 
to be elected this year. 

5. Name five prominent persons who 
are engaged in U. S. Senate races. 

6. Tell of at least three big issues in 
the 1954 campaign. 


Discussion 


1. What, if anything, do you think 
might be done to get more people to vote 
in primary elections? 

2. In your opinion, what is the most 
important campaign issue this year? 
Give reasons for your answer. 


Miscellaneous 


1. Briefly describe the longshoremen’s 
strike in New York City. 

2. What does President Eisenhower 
think should be done about our tariffs? 


3. Can the Red Chinese attack Indo- 
china in full force without danger of 
coming into conflict with us? Explain. 

4. Describe some recent hydrogen 
bomb developments. 


5. What are young people in Columbus, 
Georgia, doing to “get out the voters” 
in this year’s elections? 


Pronunciations 


Aconcagua—i-k6n-ka’gwa 

Adolfo Ruiz Cortines—i-dawl’fo rwés 
core-tee’nés 

Carlos Ibanez—kiar’lés é-ba’nyas 

Getulio Vargas—zhé-t6o’lyoo var’gus 

Hidalgo—é-dal’g6 

Jai alai—hi 4-li’ 

Jose de San Martin—h6-za’ da sin 
mar-tén’ 

Juan Peron—hwin pé-rawn’ 

Simon Bolivar—sé-m6n’ bo-lé’var 

Tejo—té’hs 

Titicaca—té’té-ka’ka 

(Names of countries and cities men- 
tioned in this issue are pronounced in 
any good dictionary.) 


Answers to Your Vocabulary 


1. (d) division; 2. (a) deadly; 3. (a) 
suppress; 4. (c) go back; 5. (c) wise; 
6. (c) abundant; 7. (a) careful. 





